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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 





CANADA 


New Federal Labor Code Adopted. 
The "Canada Labour (Standards) Code" 
enacted by Parliament, effective on 
July 1, 1965, establishes hours of 
work, wages, annual vacations, and 
general holidays for workers and em- 
ployees in Federal enterprises, e.g., 
means of transportation and communi- 
cations and banks. Although the code 
does not apply directly to Federal 
employees, the Minister of Labour has 
Stated that its standards will be 
applied to them as a matter of policy. 
In the past, Federal regulations had 
covered only wages and hours for work 
involving Government contracts, pri- 
marily construction. Provincial leg- 
islatures enacted the greater part 
of the labor legislation covering 
industry, including a large body of 
legislation affecting hours of work, 
minimum wages, working conditions, 





workmen's compensation, and _ lLabor- 
management relations. 
The code provides for an 8-hour 


Standard working day and a 40-hour 
workweek, with time and a half for 
overtime up to a maximum workweek of 
48 hours, except that inunusual cir- 
cumstances, such as emergency work, 
additional time may be permitted. 
Employees are entitled to at least 1 
full day's rest in each week, when- 
ever possible on Sunday. Industries 
whose operations are continuous or 
irregular, e.g., trucking, railroad- 
ing, shipping, and operation of grain 
elevators, are permitted to average 
out their hours of work over an ex- 
tended period up to a year. Where 


the immediate introduction of the 
regulations on hours would be detri- 


mental to an undertaking or its en- 
ployees, the Minister of Labour may 
defer its introduction for a period 
of up to 18 months. 

The new minimum hourly wage for 
both men and women over 17 years of 
age is C$1.25 (US$0.93) higher than 
the former rate in any Province ex- 
cept British Columbia. For employees 
paid on a basis other than time, the 
Minister of Labour may determine a 
minimum rate that, inhis opinion, is 
equivalent to C$1.25 an hour. A per- 
son with adisability which handicaps 
his work performance may be employed 
ata lower rate if the Minister deems 
such arrangement in the person's in- 
terest. The law also regulates the 
furnishing of room and board, uni- 
forms, tools, and other supplementary 
benefits as partial remuneration, and 
the amounts that may be deducted for 
them. Application of the minimun- 
wage provision may be deferred for 
up to 18 months to allow for adjust- 
ments where enforcement would inflict 
hardship upon a particular enterprise. 

The annual paid leave specified 
under the code is a minimum of 2 
weeks' leave ayear after the comple- 
tion of 1 year of continuous’ work 
with the same employer. Total leave 
pay amounts to 4 percent of annual 
wages. Employees also are entitled 
to 7 general holidays with pay each 
year. 

The act provides for inspection and 
penalties for violations, It estab- 
lishes minimum conditions only, and 
its provisions do not supersede any 
arrangements providing for benefits 
more favorable to employees than the 
Statutory ones.--U.S. Embassy, Otta- 
wa, and Ministry of Labour of Canada. 

















EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Proposals Advanced to Improve Eu- 
ropean Social Fund. The Commission 
of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) has submitted to the EEC Council 
of Ministers proposals designed to 
increase the effectiveness of the Eu- 
ropean Social Fund and adapt it to 
conditions which have arisen since 
its inception. 

The Social Fund was created under 
articles 123-128 of the Rome Treaty, 
which established the EEC, and began 
operating in 1960. The purpose of 
the Fund is to promote employment 
opportunities and geographical and 
occupational mobility of workers 
within the Community. Conceived at 
a time when considerable structural 
unemployment existed and serious dis- 
locations were anticipated as aresult 
of economic integration within the 
Common Market area, the Fund was em- 
powered to refund to member govern- 
ments 50 percent of the cost incurred 
in aiding unemployed or underemployed 
workers. It is administered by the 
Commission, with the assistance of a 
committee composed of representatives 
of the governments, emplcyers' asso- 
ciations, and trade unions. The Fund 
had paid $24.5 million up to 1965, 
enabling some 330,000 workers to find 
new employment through retraining and 
resettlement. 

In urging revision of the Social 
Fund's regulations, the Commission 
pointed out that (a) the machinery 
for allocating assistance needs  inm- 
provement and (b), more importantly, 
changed conditions over the last 5 
years have made increased demands on 
the Fund. With achievement of nearly 
full employment and with serious un- 
employment remaining in only a_ few 
regions of the Community, the emphasis 
has shifted from combating unemploy- 
ment to maintaining a high level of 
employment and particularly to re- 
training workers to meet the demands 
for skilled manpower--demands brought 
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about by economic growth and techno- 
logical developments. 

The major concern today is to meet 
skilled manpower requirements and to 
provide retraining for new jobs in 
industry and services for a _ propor- 
tion of the work force--especially 
those in the agricultural sector, 
which is faced with structural  mod- 
ernization and the reduction of em- 
ployment. 

The Commission has, therefore, 
proposed that the Social Fund help 
in the retraining of employed work- 
ers--and not just the out-of-work 
and underemployed--to enable them to 
acquire qualifications which will 
meet the new demands for manpower. 
In this way, workers without any 
skills or adequate skills who are 
threatened withunemployment can later 
occupy higher level positions and be 
guaranteed stable employment. 

Attempts to solve the unemployment 
problem are closely linked to efforts 
for promoting the development of un- 
derdeveloped or declining areas. Con- 
sequently, the Commission has_ sub- 
mitted proposals which would enable 
the Fund to assist in guaranteeing 
the income level of workers in the 
underdeveloped regions who lost jobs 
through business closures and who 
accepted interim employment at lower 
wages while awaiting the establish- 
ment of new companies in the area. 
In ‘addition, the Social Fund would 
help finance the building of voca- 
tional retraining centers in areas 
lacking such facilities. The Fund, 
further, would be empowered to grant 
loans in advance for worker training 
programs to stimulate regional growth 
instead of reimbursing program ex- 
penses, as at present. This author- 
ity is considered important for cer- 
tain areas which lack resources ade- 
quate to undertake the necessary 
operations themselves. 

In addition, the Social Fund would 
be authorized to spend its own funds 
for public housing projects and social 
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services for migrant workers and 
their families.--U.S. Mission to the 





European Communities, Brussels, Bel- 
gium; and EEC Publications. 
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LEBANON 


New Collective Agreements Law En- 
acted. In a move to rationalize la- 
bor relations, the Parliament enacted 
a Collective Agreements Law governing 
the negotiation and application of 
collective agreements and setting 
forth regulations for resolving dis- 
putes. The law, effective Septem- 
ber 10, 1964, requires collective 
agreements to be endorsed by at least 
60 percent of the wage and salary 
earners directly concerned and sets 
forth the conditions for selecting un- 
ion negotiating committees. A trans- 
lation of the law is now available. 

An agreement may be extended toall 
or part of an industry upon applica- 
tion to the Minister of Labor and 
Social Affairs by workers and employ- 
ers who are not already involved in 
the agreement. The Minister is also 
empowered to recommend to a proposed 
Higher Committee for Collective Con- 
tracts that an agreement be extended 
to an industry or region. 

Under the new law, the Higher Com- 
mittee for Collective Contracts is to 
be established asatripartite advis- 
ory body, with two representatives 
from Government (including the chair- 
man) and two full and two associate 
members each from labor and from man- 
agement. The labor and management 
members are to be appointed for 3 
years. 

Government mediation 
when agreement cannot be 





is required 
reached, 


Mediation is limited to 2 weeks, un- 
less the mediator recommends that an 


additional week is necessary. After 
this period, arbitration is mandatory 
in disputes involving Government or 
public service employees. For other 
disputes, arbitration is available 
when requested by both sides. If a 
work stoppage occurs, either party may 
request arbitration after 15 days. 

The law established an arbitration 
committee consisting of a judge ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Justice, as 
chairman, two leading members of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, 
and three representatives each from 
labor and management, appointed by the 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
for 3-year terms from a roster sub- 
mitted by unions and management. 

Except for Government or public 
service workers, agreements may pro- 
vide for settlement of a dispute by 
special arbitrators, selected by the 
parties involved. However, an appeal 
may be made to the regular arbitra- 
tion committee. 

The lawalso makes provision for the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
to set up a Labor and Occupation Re- 
lations Service to administer the law. 

Previously, wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment were negotiated 
between the better organized unions 
and the large firms. If the parties 
could not agree, the Ministry could 
intervene to assist in settlement. 
The Labor Code provided for tripar- 
tite arbitration boards ineach Prov- 
ince, but made noprovisions for cen- 
tral Government participation oruni- 
form procedures.--American Embassy, 
Beirut. .. 








PAKISTAN 


Self-Help Institute Broadens Activ- 
ities. The Pakistan Academy for rural 
Development inComilla, East Pakistan, 
according to its 1964 annual report, 
is continuing to expand its programs 
for raising the productivity, health, 
and vocational standards of workers, 
and its methods are being extended to 
other areas of East Pakistan, Author- 
ized by a 1956 Cabinet resolution, 
the Academy was established in 1959 
as an educational institution totrain 
workers in the field of economic de- 
velopment. To supplement theory with 
practical training, the Academy ini- 
tiated a series of local pilot proj- 
ects based on self-help. These proj- 
ects were aimed at reducing under- 
employment, creating agricultural 
surpluses for investment in local 
road and other types of improvements, 
and diversifying the purely agricul- 
tural local economy. The plan called 
for enlisting cooperation from the 
people inthe area, through volunteer 
labor and direct participation. 

To carry out itsplans, the Academy 
set up village cooperatives which 
engaged in savings, credit, and mar- 
keting. In 1964, the cooperative 
movement had grown to include 119 co- 





operatives with atotal membership of 


10,000, Farming and dairy cooperatives 


are also being organized, A tangible 
result of the Academy's efforts has 
been the accumulation of cash savings 
in regions in which savings had been 
virtually unknown. 

In agriculture, the Academy intro- 
duced and trained local farmers in 
road improvement, irrigation, and 
flood control, This program made 
possible the cultivation of a second 
crop each year, during the winter 
season, In addition, the local farm- 
ers trained 5,000 farmers from other 
communities, Total cost of the con- 
struction projects is low because of 
voluntary cooperative work. Local 
government councils, with some central 
Government aid, pay for the projects 
and assist in supervision. 

Under the Academy's programs, women 
have been taught homemaking skills, 
health measures, and cottage indus- 
tries such as' spinning and_ kitchen 
gardening, Other training includes 
literacy and family planning. 

Imams (Moslem priests) have been 
trained to teach children. Vegetable 
and poultry raising and such projects 
as the building of furniture and 
school additions are also sponsored 
by the schools.--Pakistan Reports. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The CCAC Rejects Price Movements as 
Sole Wage Determinant. In July 1965, 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission (CCAC) unex- 
pectedly denied the March 1965 appli- 
cation of the metal trades workers 
in the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) for a 3,2-percent (10- 
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shilling) increase in the weekly basic 
wage. The ACTU had based its case on 
a 4-percent rise in theConsumer Price 
Index (CPI), Instead of using the 
CPL, the Commission rejected the use 
of price movements asthe sole deter- 
minant of increases inthe basic wage, 
as previously reflected in decisions 
of 1961 and 1964, (See LDA, May 1965, 
pp. 1-4.) It decided instead that ad- 
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justments in the basic wage should be 
made on the basis of general economic 
developments (including price trends) 
and the ability of the economy to 
sustain any given wage level in the 
coming year. 

At the same time, the Commission 
denied the employers' demand for a 
single total wage award combining 
basic wages and margins, which are 
payment for skill differentials. It 
decided to treat the two elements 
separately but simultaneously, an 
unprecedented action. To bring them 
into the same percentage relationship 
with basic wages that existed up to 
1963, it thus raised the margins by 
15 percent inthe six State capitals. 
In earlier years, patterns established 
for the metal trades were extended 
to other industries. The Commission 
pointed out that terms of this award 
regarding margins would not flow au- 
tomatically toother industries with- 
in its jurisdiction.--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 





Labor Shortage Grows. Increasing 
labor shortage marked the year 1964. 
The number of registered unemployed 
(seasonally adjusted) was smaller than 
the number of job vacancies registered 
during the year. In August 1964, for 
the first time in4years, registered 
vacancies exceeded the number of reg- 
istered unemployed persons (43,616 
vacancies as compared with 39,578 un- 
employed). By March 1965, there were 
1.2 vacancies for every person unem- 
ployed. 

The number of registered unemployed 
as a percent of the labor force (4.4 
million in 1964) declined from 1.9 
percent inJanuary 1964 to1.2 percent 
in December. The shortages were most 
acute in the skilled trades--metal- 
working, electrical trades, and con- 
Struction, 

The Government hopes to relieve the 
labor shortage, at least partially, 
by reaching its 1965 goal of 135,000 





in net immigration, as compared with 
125,000 in 1963. Half of the immi- 
grants are expected to come from the 
United Kingdom. The possibility of 
bringing in immigrants fromother than 
Western European areas is being in- 
vestigated. The Minister for Labour 
and National Service is reported to be 
seeking the advice of the trade unions 
concerning means toclear the way for 
immigration of skilled workers from 
the United States. Such means might 
include revision of legislation gov- 
erning the employment of foreigners. 
A joint U.S.-British iron ore mining 
firm recently received permission from 
the Government to bring in Japanese 
technicians on temporary permits, to 
aid in construction of a port on the 
coast of western Australia. 

Representatives of the Government 
and the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) are trying to agree on 
a plan that would provide the much 
needed skilled manpower through ap- 
prenticeship and other training pro- 
grams. The Government's proposal for 
training adults (LDA, Aug. 1964, 
pp. 18-19), which was changed to meet 
some of the ACTU's objections, is not 
now meeting the stiff opposition it 
first encountered.--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 





Government Proposes Strike Penalty 
Legislation Revision, The Government 
announced plans to introduce at the 
next session of Parliament revision 
of the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which 
call for fines levied against unions 
and their members for stoppages which 
are deemed illegal during the life 
of an award issued under the act. The 
proposed amendment provides for a 
"cooling off" period of 14 days in 
private negotiations between employ- 
ers andunions, andwould restrict the 
employers' right to invoke the penal 
provisions until an award is clearly 
breached. The Ministry of Labour 
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stated that the proposed curb was not 
intended toapply where strike actions 
are designed to force concessions, -- 
U.S, Embassy, Canberra. 





JAPAN 


Wages, Hours, Prices, and Employ- 
ment Reviewed for 1964. In 1964, 
Japanese wages, employment, and prices 
continued to increase while hours of 
work continued to decline, according 








sumer price index; and -0.4 percent 
in monthly hours of work, the fourth 
consecutive annual decline. 

A White Paper on labor, as reported 
by the Bank of Tokyo in its Weekly 
Review of February 22, 1965, revealed 
that regular workers (employed for 
an indefinite period, usually until 
retirement), in all establishments 


employing 30 or more workers, had 
average monthly cash earnings of 
35,812 yen (US$1=360 yen). These 





to recent Ministry of Labor statis- earnings represent a9.4-percent gain 

tics, The changes over 1963 were as over the average of 32,727 yen in 

follows: +9.4 percent in average 1963. (See tabulation.) The gain 

monthly total cash earnings, the third ranged from 4.8 percent for workers 

highest rise since 1956; +4.6 in in finance and insurance to 12.2 

employment; +3.8 percent in the con- percent in construction. 

Average monthly cash earnings Percent 

(in yen) increase, 

1962 1963 1964 1963-64 
ALL: UmOCLLSS sock coves ote 29,458 32,727 35,812 9.4 
MLMINGs osc ceed vee wrccsvovcvccses 31,114 33,858 37, 549 10.9 
Construction, oc icsccvacecs cece 27,724 31,636 35,490 12.2 
MAMULOCEUTING’, 00 sic sce ceecccccces 27,556 39, 204 33,089 9.6 
SEREB.. 0 ai0'es 000 oecccccee eecebeue ° 26,907 30,592 33,342 9.0 
Finance and insurance.......... ee 38,974 43,222 45,298 4.8 
Transport and communication...... 35,164 38,522 42,616 10.6 
Electricity, gas, and water...... 44,235 48,588 53,712 10.5 


The employment index in 1964 for 
regular workers infirms employing 30 
workers or more was 134.1 (1960=100). 
The increase of 4,.6percent from 1963 
to 1964 was the lowest yearly in- 
crease since 1955and much lower than 


Index of employment (1960=100) 


the peak increase of 13.8 percent from 


1959 to 1960. 
occurred in construction, 
As shown in the 
mining was the only industry in which 
the index decreased (15.2 percent). 


cent, 


The greatest increase 


12.9 per- 


tabulation, 





1955 1956 1961 1962 1963 1964 

All industries..... 63.5 67.9 111.4 121.3 128.2 134.1 
WbGi ss «046345 .ie0a.' 9213 -°04 92.8 82.2 67.1 56.9 
Cametructicn . és ss so ss 51.2 50.9 119.8 151.7 174.8 197.4 
Manufacturing......... 60.4 66.2 112.4 120.5 125.0 129.3 
2 SE EOP E PERT Cee Eee eee oh 117.3 137.1 158.0 171.0 
Finance and insurance. 64.9 67.7 105.8 114.5 122.4 128.4 
Transport and com- 

mn eet ies ..4 i577. RA 108.5 115.2 121.4 126.2 
Electricity, gas, 

ONG WAGEE . oi.650055.4°92.6 92.4 104.7 111.0 111.7 112.0 


Percent 
change, 
1963-64 


4.6 
-1 
1 
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The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
all cities, which represents the av- 
erage monthly pricing of 274 items 
in 28 cities, including Tokyo, in- 
creased 3.8 percent in 1964, This 
is the lowest rate of increase since 
1960, when the CPI increased by 3.6 


percent, and a considerable lessen- 
ing of the rate of increase when 
compared with the peak of 7.6 percent 
reached in 1963, The index for fuel 
and light rose only 0.5 percent, 
while that for housing rose 5.3 per- 
cent. 


Consumer Price Index 





1962 

eee ee eee re 112.5 
SWORE cddiccviduma cies 114.7 
GeOGOe wil ciiwisie 103.4 
BOG i iicécen cadcsesua 119.5 
CloeRingis tcc s vedo es 109.5 
Fuel and light........ 106.1 
HOuGings..sccccccceses 111.3 
Miscellaneous......... 12L2.4 


The 1964 average monthly working 
hours of regular employees in estab- 
lishments employing 30 workers or 
more was 195.7 hours a month, a de- 
cline of 0.9 hour from 1963 and 7.0 
hours below the record 202.7 hours 
per month in 1960. The average of 
scheduled working hours declined in 
1964 by 1.1 hours to 177.1 hours. 
The increase of 0.2 hour in average 


All industries......ceecceees 
Mining. .ccccccccccccsccccesccveces 
COMStructiOn...crcccceeccccvcccces 
Manufacturing. ....cccseecccccccces 
FEAR. ceccccecasteekes esa. oewes ene 
Finance and insurance.......sseeee 
Transport and communication....... 
Electricity, gas, and water....... 


The last 3 years (1962-64) are the 
only years since 1955 in which the 
average monthly working hours of reg- 
ular workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries have been less than 200 hours, 
--Japanese Government Publications. 





Percent increase 





1963 1964 1962-63 1963-64 
121.0 125.6 7.6 3.8 
125.5 128.8 9.4 2.6 
114.1 117.4 10.3 2.9 
130.5 133.8 9.2 2u5 
115.3 119.2 5.3 3.4 
107.1 107.6 «9 oS 
116.1 122.2 4.3 5.3 
120.6 128.0 7.6 6.1 


extra working hours 
1,l-percent increase over 


(overtime), a 
the 18.4 


overtime hours of 1963, is attributed 


to the 


continued high level 


of in- 


dustrial production during 1964, The 
average monthly hours 
manufacturing industries 
a decline of 1,2 hours from the 1963 





of work in 
was 195.7, 


figure, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 

Percent 

Average monthly hours worked change, 

1962 1963 1964 1963-64 
197.8 196.6 195.7 -0.4 
191.7 194.6 196.3 9 
209.9 207.8 204.7 -1.5 
198.4 196.9 195.7 - 6 
195.4 194.7 194.1 - 3 
177.1 176.2 173.3 -1.6 
200.2 199.2 199.9 4 
181.7 179.7 178.6 - .6 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


1964 Papua and New Guinea Develop- 





ments Reviewed, 





New developments in 


the Australian Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea in 1964 included (a) con- 
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sideration of tax concessions to 
stimulate new industry, (b) estab- 
lishment of a Board of Enquiry to 
study rural wages, and (c) an expan- 
sion of the trade union movement, 

1. Tax Concessions. As part of the 
effort to spur economic development, 
and with an eye to future independ- 
ence, the House of Assembly (new 
Parliament elected by popular vote in 
1964) considered a bill to grant in- 
come tax exemptions for 5 years to 
new industries, The tax concessions 
are aimed primarily at encouraging the 
establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries; however, other industries, 
such as tourism, construction, and 
transportation, will alsobe eligible, 
For an enterpirse to be eligible for 
a tax exemption certificate, it must 
(a) contribute to the Territory's 
economic development and general wel- 
fare; (b) give promise of operating 
on a profitable basis within a "rea- 
sonable" period of time and of remain- 
ing in business permanently; (c) add 
to employment opportunities; (d) use 
Territory resources wherever prac- 
ticable; and (e) add to exports or 
provide on a commercial scale goods 
not currently available. 

2. Rural Wages. A tripartite Board 
of Enquiry was established in 1964 to 
investigate rural wages and working 
conditions, The Board is chaired by 
the Director of the Department of 
Labour, and comprises three trade 
union and three planter representa- 
tives, Its purpose is to investigate 
plantation and other rural industries, 
It will consider (a) revision of the 
Native Employment Ordinance, 1958, 
as amended, which constitutes an em- 
ployment code; (b) establishment of 
a system of bonus payments for rural 
workers; (c) replacement of the cur- 
rent system of paying wages partly 
in cash and partly in kind by a sys- 
tem of paying solely in cash, with 
provision for deduction of the cost 
of food, clothing, other commodities, 
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and housing; and (d) changes in the 
basic hiring periods (now 2years for 
single men or unmarried men unaccom- 
panied by their families, renewable 
for a like period; and 3 years for 
married men, renewable for 1 year). 

3. Trade Unions. By October 31, 
1964, eight trade unions had been 
established. Representatives from 
these unions met in January 1965, 
after delegates had prepared a con- 
stitution tocover their joint activ- 
ities, to form a federation, repre- 
senting indigenous and European work- 
ers, employed mainly in the building 
trades, on plantations, and in the 
administration of the Territory. Most 
of the trade union activity which is 
directed to improving the workers' 
standard of living is concentrated 
in areas of European influence, par- 
ticularly at Port Moresby. 

The newly formed Federation of 
Papua-New Guinea Workers' Associa- 
tions had 12 affiliates with a total 
claimed membership of 13,695 by the 
end of 1964, as follows: 


Membership, 
Association end of 1964 
Total membership...... 13,695 
Madang Workers,......... 995 
Lae Workers...... ekecees ‘ 1,420 
Rabaul Workers.........- , 845 
Port Moresby Workers..... 1,750 
Wewak Workers.....eeeeeee 865 
Goroka Workers........+6. 540 
Timber Industry Workers-- 
Wau-Bulolo,....ceeeeees 630 
New Ireland Workers l1/... 550 
Northern District 
eee er eee 300 
Public Service.......eee0- 3, 200 
Police Association of 
Papua and New Guinea 1/ 2,125 
Mount Hagen Workers 2/,.. 375 


1/ Application made for Government 
registration, 

2/ Application not yet made for 
Government registration. 
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The Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) plans to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the trade union 
movement, and possibly some training 
in Australia, particularly in methods 
of trade union organization.--U,S., 
Embassy, Canberra, Australian  Gov- 





ernment Publications, and the Press. 





PHILIPPINES 


New Minimum — Wage Legislation 





Adopted. Legal minimum wages in the 
Philippines were raised for workers 
in most nonagricultural occupations 
from 4 pesos (1 peso=US$0.26) to 6 
pesos per day, by new legislation 
amending the Philippine Minimum Wage 
Law (Republic Act No. 602 of August 4, 
1951). This increase, effective on 
April 21, 1965, was the first enacted 
since the basic minimum-wage  legis- 
lation was passed. 

All workers in the private sector 
are covered by the increase, except 
those in retail and service estab- 
lishments having fewer than six em- 
ployees, domestic service, and mining 
enterprises, 

Most employees of the national and 
provincial governments and larger 
cities also received an increase in 
minimum daily rates from P4 to P6, 
but employees of smaller cities re- 
ceived an increase of only Pl--from 
P4 to P5, The minimum for workers 
employed by the smallest municipali- 
ties was set at P4orhigher, depend- 
ing on the financial condition of 
these government units, 


Minimum wages in agriculture, which 
were raised by the Land Reform Act 
of 1963, will remain at P3.50 per day. 


Higher daily minimum rates have been 
set by special boards for sugar 
workers--P4 for those on plantations 
and P5.5 in sugar warehousing and 
milling. 

The table below shows the average 
daily rates in June 1964 for selected 
occupations in Manila andits suburbs, 
where pay levels are the highest in 
the Philippines. At that time, the 
statutory minimum wage was 4 pesos: 


Average daily wage 
rate (in pesos) 


Blacksmiths...... Tere 
Boilermen........ 9.29 
Carpenters....... 7.05 
Cigarette- and 

cigar-makers... 6.54 
Common laborers... 5.95 
Compositors...... 8.07 
DeLVORRE . soo wesc 7.17 
Electricians..... 8.97 
Foremen.....eeeee 12.10 
Lathe operators.. rst? 
Linotypists...... 11.46 
2 aa ee 5.96 
Mechanics........ 8.77 
Patateees cas ovens 6.91 


PimmPetHec sve cccs 9.08 
Tinsmiths......e. 7.36 


Source: Statistical Bulletin (Ma- 
nila,Central Bank of the Philippines), 
June 1964, 





The effectiveness of the new minimum 
rates may be diminished by the dif- 
ficulty of enforcing them in small 
firms and by the limitations of en- 
forcement machinery.--U,S, Embassy 
and Philippine Government  Publica- 
tions, 
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Explanatory Note 


The Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics is the coordinating 
authority in Australia for all Common- 
wealth statistics. The Statistics 
(Arrangements With States) Act of 
1956 provided for the integration of 
the Commonwealth and State statistical 
services. For administretive pur- 
poses, the Commonwealth Bureau, Can- 
berra, is divided into a number of 
divisions and branches dealing with 
specific fields of statistics or pro- 
viding services for the Bureau as a 


whole. The organizational patterns 
of the State offices are broadly 
Similar. 

Summaries of official data are 


published in the Bureau's Year Book 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Current statistics are published in 
the Digest of Current Economic Sta- 
tistics (monthly), the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics, the Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, and 
in other publications issued at vari- 
ous intervals. The Deputy Common- 
wealth Statisticians in New South 

















Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Western Australia publish yearbooks 
concerning their respective States, 


and the Deputy Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians of all States issue various 
Statistical reports. 


Manpower Statistics. Comprehensive 
Statistics on the labor force of 
Australia and for each State and 
Territory are available only from the 
population censuses, conducted as of 
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June 30 at 7-year intervals in recent 
years. Quarterly estimates of the 
civilian labor force inthe six State 
capital cities, which represent over 
50 percent of thenation's total pop- 
ulation, are available from sample 
Surveys begun in November 1960. In 
addition, intercensal estimates of 
national wage and salary worker em- 
ployment are obtained from establish- 
ment reports. 

In the population censuses (tables 
1-3), persons 10 years of age and 
over are classified as at work or not 
at work, together comprising the la- 
bor force, or as not in the labor 
force. "Persons at work'"' include 
those with jobs who may be temporarily 
away from their jobs at the time of 
the census because of vacation, etc. 
"Persons in the labor force but not 
at work" include (a) unemployed per- 
sons seeking work; (b) persons who 
Stated they usually hada job but who 
were not actively seeking work because 
of sickness or accident; (c) persons 
not at work because they were on 
Strike, changing jobs, or temporarily 
laid off; (d) and casual and seasonal 
workers without a job at the time of 
the census. Industrial and occupa- 
tional data are available for the 
total labor force and class of worker 
data for those at work, 

The labor force surveys (table 4) 
for the six State capital cities are 
conducted in February, May, August, 
and November. Information is obtained 
by personal interviews from a sample 
of about 18,500 households in the 
cities, which are visited during a 
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4-week period each quarter. The sur- 
veys are being extended to nonmetro- 
politan areas, and it is expected 
that survey estimates for the total 
labor force of Australia will be 
published sometime in 1965. 

The surveys relate toall household 
members l4 years of age and over with 
the exception of permanent members 
of the Armed Forces and non-Australian 
diplomatic staff and their household 
members. Classification of the pop- 
ulation by labor force status is 
based on each person's activity in 
the week preceding the enumerator's 
visit. Employed persons comprise all 
those who, during the survey week, 
(a) did any work for pay, profit, 
commission, or payment in kind; (b) 
worked 15 hours’ or more without pay 
in a family business; or (c) had a 
job, business, or farm but were not 
at work because of illness, accident, 
leave or holiday, industrial dispute, 
or because of aproduction holdup due 
to bad weather, plant breakdown, etc. 
Unemployed persons comprise all those 
who, during the survey week, were 
(a) without a job and looking for 
work, including persons who stated 
they would have looked for work ex- 
cept for temporary illness or because 
they were waiting to report to a new 
job, or (b) were temporarily laid 
off for the entire week without pay. 
Emp loyed plus unemployed persons com- 
prise the civilian labor force. All 
other persons, including inmates of 
institutions, are classified as not 
in the labor force. In addition to 
the overall figures on employment 
Status of the population shown in 
table 4, data are available on em- 
ployment status by broad age group- 
ings, sex, and marital status; hours 
worked by wage and salary workers; 
part-time employment (less than 35 
hours) by reason forworking less than 
full time; unemployment rates by in- 
dustry attachment; and the number un- 
employed by duration of unemployment. 














Intercensal estimates of wage and 
Salary worker employment (table 5), 
obtained principally from(a) payroll 
tax returns, (b) returns fromGovern- 
ment bodies, and (c) some other direct 
records of employment, are linked to 
population census) figures. Employ- 
ment figures obtained from _ such 
Sources as the annual factory census 
and the censuses and sample surveys 
of retail establishments are used to 
revise the intercensal estimates. 
The labor force survey will, in the 
future, provide another check. The 
figures relate to wage and salary 
workers on payrolls in the latter 
part of each month, as distinct from 
the number actually working ona spe- 
cific date. The figures exclude ag- 
riculture and private domestic serv- 
ice because of the inadequacy of cur- 
rent data. In addition to the dis- 
tributions shown intable 5, data are 
available by industry group and sub- 
group for men and women. 





Registered Job Vacancies and Unem- 
ployed. Statistics on registered 
job vacancies and registered unemploy- 
ment (table 6) have been collected 
by the Commonwealth Employment Serv- 
ice since its establishment in 1945, 
and are published by the Department 
of Labour and National Service in 
the monthly Review of the Employment 
Situation. 

The figures on job vacancies rep- 
resent vacancies voluntarily regis- 
tered by employers with the Employ- 
ment Service. Job vacancies are de- 
fined for statistical purposes as 
jobs which employers claim could be 
filled if workers were supplied im- 
mediately or within 1 month. A va- 
cancy is considered filled from the 
date the Employment Service learns an 
applicant has been accepted. The 
published statistics are obtained by 
a count of unfilled vacancies at the 
end of each month. Unfilled vacancies 
are classified according to sex, broad 
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age groupings, occupation, industry, 
and location. 

Statistics on registered unemployed 
job applicants are tabulated as of 
the same day and classified similarly 
but with no industry breakdown. The 
figures refer to persons who stated 
when registering that they were not 
employed and who were recorded as 
unplaced on the reporting date. They 
may, therefore, include some persons 
who have secured employment without 
notifying the Employment Service and 
whose applications have not lapsed. 
A person's application lapses if (a) 
he has been receiving unemployment 
benefits anddoes not contact the em- 
ployment office for 2 weeks; (b) he 
has been referred to a job and fails 
to report back to the employment of- 
fice in 7 days; or (c) he does not 
report within 7 days after the em- 
ployment office sends a request asking 
if he still wants assistance, such 
requests being sent when the person 
has not recently reported to the of- 
fice. The unemployed registrant 
count excludes persons seeking part- 
time work, casual work, or special 
jobs only, and students seeking va- 
cation employment, Registration is 
not co >sulsory but is an essential 
condition for receiving unemployment 
benefits. Unemployment benefits are 
payable to men over 16 and under 65 
years of age, and women over 16 and 
under 60 years of age. To qualify 
for an unemployment benefit, a person 
must establish that he is unemployed, 
that his unemployment is not due to 
his being a direct participant ina 
strike, that he is capable and willing 
to undertake suitable work, and that 
he has taken reasonable steps to ob- 
tain such work. 


Wages. Mininum-wage rates, consist- 
ing of basic wages plus margins and 


loadings (additional minimum amounts 
above the basic wages which are paid 


for skill, experience, or risk and, 


le 





“in some instances, compensate for 


circumstances peculiar to an occupa- 
tion, industry, or region), are de- 
termined by awards of the Federal and 
State Industrial Tribunals for about 
90 percent of Australian wage and 
Salary workers. Domestic and exec- 
utive employees are the principal 
workers whose wages are not’ covered 
by awards. Federal basic wages, con- 
sidered to be the highest amounts 
the economy can afford to pay, are 
determined on the basis of annual 
reviews of the cost of living and a 
general examination every 3 or 4 years 
of the current situation in the econ- 
omy by the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission. They 
apply generally to workers employed 
by establishments engaged in inter- 
State commerce. State awards usually 
follow Federal awards closely. Fed- 
eral basic wage rates, which vary 
according to location, were last set 
as of the first pay period commencing 
on or before June 19, 1964--the week- 
ly rate for adult males being 15 
pounds, 8 shillings for the six State 
capital cities combined (weighted 
average). Basic wage rates for adult 
women have been set at 75 percent of 
the adult male rates since December 
1950. 

The minimum wage is the lowest rate 
payable for a full week's work, ex- 
cluding overtime, for a particular 
occupation as described in awards, 
determinations, or collective agree- 
ments. The 40-hour week prevails 
generally in Australia, but the nun- 
ber of hours constituting a full 
week's work differs among occupations 
and States. Table 7, therefore, pre- 
sents indexes of weighted average 
minimum hourly wage rates payable to 
adult male wage earners, generally 
21 years of age and over, in 15 in- 
dustry groups (9 major groups plus 6 
individual manufacturing industries) 
for Australia as awhole and for each 
of the six States, The hourly rates 

















are derived from representative de- 
terminations, awards, and agreements 
in force onthe last day of the month 
for representative occupations with- 
in each industry in each State. The 
index includes rates for 3,424 award 
designations covering 2,322 individ- 
ual award occupations. The various 
rates are combined by using weights 
which relate primarily to the indus- 
trial and occupational structure of 
covered employment in 1954 (as de- 
termined by sample surveys), but new 
award designations are introduced in- 
to the index if they represent sub- 
Stantial employment. Loadings that 
are not applicable to all workers in 
a specified award occupation (for 
example, those payable for length of 
service or for working inwet, dirty, 
or confined places) are excluded. 
Awards, etc., relating solely or 
mainly to salary earners are also 
excluded. Separate series are pre- 
pared covering minimum hourly wage 
rates for adult females in eight in- 
dustry groups and minimum weekly wage 
rates for adult males and for adult 
females. 

Australia also prepares indexes of 
average weekly earnings per employed 
male unit, which are based on pay- 
roll data furnished monthly by em- 
ployers subject to the payroll tax 
and on returns from government au- 
thorities, supplemented by estimates 
for nontaxable private employers. 
Since payroll data by sex are not 
available, the total estimated pay- 
roll is divided by the "male equiv- 
alent" of the estimated total number 
of persons employed, based on the 
approximate ratio of female to male 
earnings. The resulting figure is 
corrected for seasonal variations 
and for the varying number of pay- 
days in the reporting month. The 
index for all industries in Australia, 
with 1953-54 as 100, averaged 155.7 
(or 25.43 pounds) in fiscal year 
1963-64. 


Consumer Price Index. Australia's 
consumer price index (table 8) was 
first compiled in 1960, but has been 
computed back to the quarter ending 
September 1948. It replaced both the 
"C'"" series retail price index and the 
interim retail price index. The in- 
dex measures quarterly variations in 
retail prices of goods and services, 
in the six State capital cities, 
representing ahigh proportion of the 
expenditures of wage earner house- 
holds. The weighting pattern relates 
to estimated aggregates of wage earner 
household expenditures rather than 
to estimated expenditures of house- 
holds of specific size, type, or mode 
of living. The index is a chain of 
fixed-weight aggregative indexes 
linked at short intervals to form a 
continuous series. Important changes 
in the composition and weighting of 
the index are introduced periodically 
(the latest in December 1963) in or- 
der to keep the index representative 
of current expenditures. The weights 
used are derived from statistics of 
production and consumption, the pop- 
ulation censuses, censuses of retail 
establishments, and the continuing 
Survey of retail establishments, as 
well as from information supplied by 
manufacturing, commercial, or other 
relevant sources and from. special 
Surveys. 

A total of 280 items are priced, 
including a number of similar items 
priced individually so that the vari- 
ous types and brands of commodities 
and services are represented. Food 
prices are collected from represent- 
ative retail stores midmonth; most 
other items are priced midquarter. 
Quotatigns are collected on the basis 
of the cash price for a new article. 
Interest on installment plan charges 
and trade-in allowances and discounts 
are excluded, but normal transaction 
prices are used for major household 
appliances. Price averages for the 
six State capital cities combined are 
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obtained by weighting the average 
prices for each city by its corre- 
sponding population. 

Industrial Disputes. Under the 





Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1904, as amended, the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commis- 
sion (Commonwealth Court of Concil- 
iation and Arbitration prior to 1956) 
is responsible for settling labor 
disputes involving workers in more 
than one State or in industries car- 
ried on by, or under the control of, 
the Commonwealth. The Commission is 
empowered to prevent or settle in- 
dustrial disputes by conciliation or 
arbitration and may act on its own 
motion or on the application of a 
party registered under the act. In- 
dustrial Tribunals have also been 
established in each State to regulate 
and arbitrate industrial matters. 
Table 9 shows the total number of 
industrial disputes involving work 
stoppages of 10 man-days or more 
which were in progress during 1959- 
63. The annual figures include dis- 
putes which were in progress at the 








beginning of the year aswell as dis- 
putes which commenced during the year. 
Consequently, figures on disputes 
which commenced in any year and were 
still in progress during the follow- 
ing year are included in figures for 
both years. 


Labor Organizations. Associations 
of 100 or more workers in any indus- 
try may register under the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. A group 
of fewer than 100 workers who are 
covered by the Public Service Arbi- 
tration Act of 1920 may register as 
associations under that act if at 
least three-fifths of all persons 
engaged in an industry inthe Service 
are association members. Unions must 
register inorder to receive the bene- 
fits of these acts. At the end of 
1963, 154 trade unions with a member- 
Ship of 1,664,000 were registered, 
representing 83 percent of the total 
membership of all Australian trade 
unions. Table 10 shows. the total 
number and membership of all trade 
unions in Australia at the end of 
1957 and 1963. 




















Table 1. Australia. 


1954 and 1961 Censuses 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment Status of the Population, by Sex, 





























June 30, 1954 June 30, 1961 
Employment status 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total population -----..-... 8,986.5 | 4,546.1 | 4,440.4 | 10,508.2] 5,312.3] 5,195.9 
Population 10 years of age 
and over 7,117.3 | 3,590.5] 3,526.8 | '8,351.1] 4,208.5] 4,142.7 
Labor force 3,702.0] 2,856.6 845.4} 74, 225.1] 3,165.9] 1,059.2 
Percent of population 
aged 10 and over .~..-. (52. 0) (79. 6) (24. 0) (350. 6) (75.2) (25. 6) 
At work 3,647.0] 2,815.6 831.4 | 4,052.5 | 3,037.3] 1,015.2 
Employers ------.......- 251.0 220.9 30.1 267.1 224.4 42.7 
Self-employed ---------. 411.2 359.6 51.6 412.8 350.1 62.7 
Wage and salary 
workers .~.-.-..-----.--- 2,956.5] 2,216.7 739.8 3,351.0] 2,449.1 901.9 
Unpaid family 
WORKOTE enneeecnaccnnn> 28.3 18.4 9.9 21.6 13.7 7.9 
Not at work --.--.-.--------- 55.0 41.0 14.0 172.6 128.6 44.0 
Unable to find work --- 13.6 9.9 3.7 113.5 85.5 28.1 
Temporarily laid off -- 5.8 4.4 1.4 16.2 12.2 4.0 
Illness or accident ---. 19.3 14.7 4.6 26.9 20.2 6.7 
Industrial dispute ---_. .4 2 ale oe 5 a 
Other? 15.9 11.7 4.3 15.3 10.3 5.0 
Not in the labor force ~----.. 3,415.3 733.9] 2,681.4] 4,126.1] 1,042.5] 3,083.6 
Population less than 
10 years of age 1,869.2 955.6 913.6 2,157.0} 1,103.8} 1,053.2 
Percent of total 
population -....--.....- (20. 8) (21. 0) (20. 6) (20.5)]} (20.8) (20. 3) 























Population aged 10 but less than 15 totals 
1,019,984 (522,407 males and 497,577 females), 

Labor force aged 10 but less than 15 totals 
15,111 (7,963 males and 7, 148 females), 

3 Labor force aged 15 and over as a percent 
of population 15 and over—57.4 percent (85.7 
percent for males and 28.9 percent for 
females). 


5 Largely persons resting between jobs or 
changing jobs. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals... 





Source: Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1964 (Canberra, Commonwealth 








Bureau of Census and Statistics), pp. 280 
and 402-403. 





* Fewer than 50 persons. 
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Table 2. 


Australia. 





Employment Status of the Labor Force, by Class of Worker, 
Industry Group, and Sex, June 30, 1961, Census 














Industry group 
and sex 





At work by class of worker 
























Both sexes 


All industry 
groups-—-- 





Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 
Mining and quarrying--- 
Manufacturing —-------- —— 
Electric, gas, 
water, and — 
Sanitary services —--- 
Building and 
construction ------------ 
Transportation and 
storage ----------—-—--- -— 
Communication ---------- 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate--------- 
Wholesale and retail 
trade?! 
Public authority 
(n.e.c.) and de- 
fense services “ ------- 
Community and 
business 
services 
Other services 
Other industries 


Male 


All industry 
groups ------------ 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing ----------—- -- 
Mining and quarrying--- 
Manufacturing -—--------- 
Electric, gas, 
water, and 
sanitary services --——- 
Building and 
construction —---------- 
Transportation and 
storage 
Communication ---------- 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate -------- 
Wholesale and retail 
trade! 
Public authority 
(n.e.c.) and de- 
fense services 
Community and 
business 
services ~----—---------- 
Other services * --------- 
Other industries 











5 


























See footnotes at end of table. 


Labor Self ” Wage ; 
force Em- em- and Unpaid ux 
Total family work 
ployers| ployed salary inane 
workers | workers |™ ? 
4, 225, 096 | 4, 052, 490 |267, 490} 412, 815 |3, 351,034] 21,560] 172, 606 
458, 885 445,377 | 66,926} 217, 373 146,782] 14, 296 13; 508 
54, 401 52,711 588 1, 459 50, 620 44 1,690 
1, 140, 335 |} 1,098,905 | 33,507] 25, 224]1, 039, 538 636 41, 430 
94, 311 93, 531 342 284 92, 899 6 780 
372,331 350, 234] 30,569; 31, 341 288, 095 229 22,097 
269, 500 262,913 | 11,287] 24, 260 227,190 176 6, 587 
93, 816 93, 031 115 413 92, 470 33 785 
141,145 140, 092 3,979 4,075 131,932 106 1,053 
686, 766 670, 418 | 69,574] 62, 367 535, 861 2,616 16, 348 
169, 753 168, 827 -- nee 168, 827 os 926 
410, 133 405,016 | 21,934] 10,859 371, 308 915 5,117 
248, 136 238, 306 | 27,304} 32,884 176, 081 2, 037 9, 830 
85, 584 33,129 956 2,276 29, 431 466 52, 455 
3,165,927 |3, 037, 301 1224, 369 | 350, 111 |2, 449,132] 13,689] 128,626 
419,729 406, 553 | 57, 3741198, 774 139,132| 11,273 13,176 
52,941 51, 264 566 1, 441 49,214 43 1,677 
887,127 856,824 | 29,140] 21,550] 805,857 277 30, 303 
88, 667 87,907 320 281 87, 301 5 760 
365, 092 343,094 | 29,611] 31,071 282, 215 197 21,998 
251, 233 244,805 | 10,422] 23,630 210, 617 136 6, 428 
75, 294 74, 764 83 261 74, 407 13 530 
86, 274 85, 574 3, 655 3,641 78,219 59 700 
451,717 440, 796 | 54,477| 44, 261 341, 343 715 10, 921 
135, 819 135,125 -- -- 135,125 -- 694 
182, 226 180, 750 | 19,945 7, 243 153, 354 208 1, 476 
112, 528 108, 234 | 18,048] 16,094 73, 602 490 4,294 
57, 280 21, 611 728 1, 864 18, 746 273 35, 669 



































Table 2. Australia. Employment Status of the Labor Force, by Class of Worker, 
Industry Group, and Sex, June 30, 1961, Census—Continued 





At work by class of worker 








Industry group Labor Self Wage U id ny 
and sex force Em- em- and — * 
Total family | work 
ployers| ployed salary 
workers 
workers | workers 
Female 


All industry 


42,712| 62,704 | 901,902 | 7,871 43, 980 





groups ------------ 1, 059, 169 | 1, 015, 189 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing ----------- --- 39, 156 38, 824 
Mining and quarrying--- 1, 460 1, 447 
Manufacturing ------------ 253, 208 242, 081 


Electric, gas, 
water, and 





sanitary services ----- 5, 644 5,624 
Building and 

construction ------------ 7, 239 7,140 
Transportation and 

storage 18, 267 18, 108 
Communication ---------- 18, 522 18, 267 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate-—------- 54, 871 54, 518 
Wholesale and retail 

trade! 235,049 | 229,622 





Public authority 
(n.e.c.) and de- 


fense services --------- 33,934 33,702 
Community and 

business 

services ?---------------- 227, 907 224, 266 
Other services 4 --------- 135, 608 130, 072 
Other industries > —~----- 28, 304 11, 518 











9,552] 18,599 7,650 | 3,023 332 
22 18 1, 406 1 13 
4,367] 3,674] 233,681 359 | 11,127 
22 3 5, 598 l 20 
958 270 5, 880 32 99 
865 630 16, 573 40 159 
32 152 18, 063 20 255 
324 434 53,713 47 353 


15,097} 18,106] 194,518 | 1,901 5, 427 
Be awit » S&:908 on 232 


1,989 3, 616 217,954 707 3, 641 
9,256] 16,790 102, 479 | 1, 547 5, 536 
228 412 10, 685 193 16, 786 

















1 Excludes eating and drinking places which 
are classified in "other services." 

2 Total of 169,753 was distributed as fol- 
lows: Public authority activities (not else- 
where classified), 114,218 persons; enlisted 
military personnel, 44,006; and civilian em- 
ployees in defense, 11,529 persons. 

3 Includes professional services; law, 
order, and public safety; religion and social 
welfare; health and hospitals; education; 
and other. 


ay 


4 Includes amusement, sport, and recrea- 
tion; private domestic service; hotels, board- 
ing houses, and restaurants; and other per- 
sonal services. 

Primarily industries that were not ade- 
quately described or not specified. 


Source: Year Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, 1964 (Canberra, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics), pp. 405-406. 
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Table 3. Australia. Percent Distribution of the Labor Force, by Occupational 
Group and Sex, June 30, 1961, Census 





Occupational group a 





All occupational groups: 
Number (thousands) __- 
Percent 











Professional, technical, and 
related workers 
Administrative, executive, and 
managerial workers 
Clerical workers hie 
Salesworkers 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber 
getters, and related workers 
Miners and quarrymen 
Transportation and communication 
workers 
Craftsmen, production-process 
workers, and laborers 
Service, sport, and recreation 

















A TOMO LI RR 











CR ESL SE SEI TRE eee eee ee el Gare eee me 














Source: Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1964(Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics), p. 414. 
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Table 4, Australia (Six State Capital Cities). 


Employment Status of the Civilian 


Population 14 Years of Age and Over, by Sex, 1960-64! 


(Numbers in thousands) 












































Civilian labor force 
Total Wiieeidiad Unemployed Not in 
Date and sex civilian f labor 
population] Number ? Employed Percent} force 
saan 0d Number of 
lation labor 
force 
Both Sexes 
November 1960? ----------- 4,223.5 |2,470.2 58.5 |2,446.8 23.4 0.9 |1, 753.3 
November 196]1-------------- 4,349.3 |2,498.1 57.4 2,438.4 59.7 2.4 1, 851.1 
November 1962 ------------- 4,437.4 |2,563.6 57.8. |2,521.6 42.0 £26 1,873.8 
November 1963 ------------- 4,533.1 {[2, 603.2 57.4 2,573. 1 30.1 1.2 1,929.9 
November 1964 ------------- 4,644.5 {2,671.5 S75 2, 644.9 26.5 1.0 1,973.1 
Male 
November 1960 ?2---------- — {| 2,052.0 {1,693.9 82.6 1, 682.4 ¥}.5 Be 358.1 
November 1961 ----------- wm Oy FLAS ER, Tet. 3 81.8 1, 689.0 38.2 2.2 385.4 
November 1962 ------------- 2,151.7 fl, 788.6 81.6 Tr, 735.5 24.2 1,4 396.0 
November 1963 ------------- 2,197.3 [h. 482. & 81.1 1, 764.2 18.6 1.0 414.5 
November 1964 ------------- 2,250.2 {1,820.8 80.9 1,807.8 12.9 it 429.4 
Female 
November 1960 ?---------- won | op bebe oD 776.2 35.7 764.4 11.9 1.9 1,395.2 
November 1961 ------------- | 2, 236. 7 771.0 34.5 749.4 21.6 2.8 1,465.7 
November 1962 ------------- 2,285.8 808.0 35.3 790.1 17.8 2i6é 1,477.8 
November 1963 ----------- — | 2,335.8 820.4 35,1 808.9 5 1.4 1,515.4 
November 1964 ----------- — | 2,394.4 850.7 35.5 837.1 13.6 1.6 1,543.7 
1 Results of household sample surveys in Source: Year Book of the Commonwealth 


Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth, and Hobart. 

Metropolitan area boundaries of 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and Hobart, as defined 
for statistical purposes, were changed in June 
1961 by inclusion of additional area. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals. 











of Australia, 1964, p. 418, and Employment 
and Unemployment, December 1964, p. 22 
(Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics). 
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Table 5. 








Australia. Wage-and-Salary Worker Employment, 


(In thousands) 


June of Selected Years, 1954-64! 








Civilian employment 
































Date Total — : 
Total Private Government? 
June 1954 -————.---- 2,15 716 52.4 2, 705.2 1,996.5 708.7 
June 1956 ---------- -_ 2,923.0 SIZ 2, 87138 2, 522.6 749.2 
June 1958 ----------- 2,988.0 45.8 2,942.2 2,167.9 774. 3 
June 1960 ------------ 3,/b¢3.5 47.0 3,126.5 2,327.6 798.9 
June 1962 —-—.--- 3,261.3 47.8 3, 28305 2, ath 1 842.4 
June 1963 -------- -—-- 3, 363.9 49.3 3, 314.6 2,451.9 862.7 
June 1964 ------------ 3,:515;5 51.8 3,463.7 2,580.0 883.7 











1 





mestic service. 
Permanent defense 


not included. 


Excluding agriculture and private do- 





munitions 
pitals, as 


forces in Australia 


and overseas. National Service trainees in Source: 
camp (applicable up to November 1959) are 





establishments, education and hos- 
well as administrative employees. 


Employment and Unemployment 





(Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census 


and Statistics), December 1964, pp. 3 and 12. 


Includes employees in such government 


services as transportation, communication. 


Table 6. Australia. Registered Unfilled Job Vacancies, Registered Unemployed Persons, 
and Recipients of Unemployment Benefits, Fiscal Years 1961—64 


(Annual Averages) and July 1964-April 1965 


(In thousands) 







































































Registered Registered unemployed persons 

Date unfilled job —- - 

vacancies Total Capeeite 6s Ener” 

ployment benefits 

Year ending June— 

1961 33.8 65-1 23.9 
1962 19.6 106.4 52.6 
1963 25.7 87.4 39.2 
1964 36.2 63.4 24.9 
1964: July 378 45.1 Re 
August 43.6 39.6 14.9 
September 51.2 35.2 12.5 
October 57.0 132.5 11.2 
November Orit 37.1 10.7 
December 61.5 54.5 B5.°5 
1965: January 62.5 63.0 15.8 
February 56.3 50.7 13. 7 
March 52.4 41.7 12.0 
April 48.7 41.0 12.3 

1 Affected by industrial disputes. Source: Statistical Bulletin, Economic Sup- 

plement, December 1964, pp. 16-17, and 


Statistical Bulletin, May 1965, p. 257 (Sydney, 





Reserve Bank of Australia). 
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Table 7. Australia, Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for Adult Males, 


by State and Industry Group, March 31, 1965! 





South 


Western 




































































Aus - ome Vic- |Queens- Tas- 
Industry group ebalin South caue ies Aus- Aus- ; 
Wales seo * tralia | tralia | ™?™* 
Pence * 

All industry groups ?-------} 119.47] 120.92] 118.61] 120.53] 116.27] 116.85] 119.47 
Mining and quarrying *----------- --| 146.13} 158.07] 117.62] 147.86] 115.20} 128.96) 121.20 
Manufacturing 117. 28] 117.35] 117.05] 119.23] 115.86; 115.93] 117.90 

Engineering, metals, 
vehicles, etc. ------------------ 117.08} 116.70; 116.25] 121.96] 116.40] 116.55] 121.13 
Textiles, clothing, and 
footwear 114,08] 114.73] 114.00} 114.24) 110.20; 114.15} 111.62 
Food, beverages, and 
tobacco 118.33} 116.72} 121.05] 119.66} 112.78; 116.70; 115.82 
Sawmilling, furni- 
ture, etc. 114,98] 118.05] 113.68] 112.82} 114.25; 112.52) 114. 43 
Paper, printing, etc. ---------- 126.63] 125.33] 127.99] 130.34| 124.50) 135.53; 119.27 
Other manufacturing ----------- 116, 38} 117.73] 115.94] 114.24] 115.63) 113.05) 116.94 
Building and construction--------- 120.62} 121.55} 126.53] 114.12] 118.18] 115.48) 120. 28 
Railway services 116.90} 118.65] 109.56) 124.80; 112.70; 111.10; 116.63 
Road and air transportation------| 117.68} 121.03} 117.32] 111.28} 113.83} 116.30; 117.10 
Communication 134.25] 135.05] 134.03] 133.32] 133.67] 113.80] 132.63 
Wholesale and retail trade -------| 118.93] 119.20} 119.45} 120.43; 115.65; 116.50} 120.85 
Public authority and 
community and business 
services- 118.90| 122.03} 118.29} 118.10} 113.94} 113.26) 126.83 
Amusement, hotels, 
personal services, etc. --------- 112.80} 115.30] 110,65] 112.87] 109.73] 111.60; 113.56 
Index: 1954=#100 

All industry groups ?—-----| 140.7 142.4 | 139.7 142.0 | 136.9 137.6 140.7 
Mining and quarrying 4_----------- 172.1 186.2 138.5 174. 2 3557 151.9 142.8 
Manufacturing 138.1 138.2 £37.9 140.4 136.5 136.5 138.9 

Engineering, metals, 
vehicles, etc, ------------------ 137.9 137.5 136.9 143.7 137.1 137.3 142.7 
Textiles, clothing, and 
footwear 134.4 135.1 134, 3 135.4 129.8 134.5 133.5 
Food, beverages, and 
tobacco 139.4 | 137.5 | 142.6 140.9 132.8 137.5 | 136.4 
Sawmilling, furni- 
ture, etc. 135.4 139.0 133.9 132.9 134.6 132.5 134.8 
Paper, printing, etc. ----------| 149.2 | 147.6 | 150.8 153.5 | 146.6 | 159.6 140.5 
Other manufacturing --------- —-| 137.1 138.7 136.6 134, 6 136.2 133.2 Botet 
Building and construction -------- 142.1 143.2 149.0 134.4 | 139.2 136.0 141.7 
Railway services 137.7 139.8 129.0 147.0 132.7 130.9 137.4 
Road and air transportation------ | 138.6 142.6 138.2: | 333.1 134.1 137.0 | 137.9 
Communication 158.1 159.1 157.9 157.0 157.4 157.6 156.2 
Wholesale and retail trade ------- | 140.1 140.4 140.7 141.8 136.2 137. 142, 3 
Public authority and 
community and business 
services 140.0 143.7 139.3 139.1 134, 2 133.4 149.4 
Amusement, hotels, 
personal services, etc. —------- 132.9 135.8 530..3 132.9 129.2 131.4 133.8 





























1 Weighted average of minimum hourly 
wages (generally consisting of basic wages 
plus margins and loadings) for full-time 
workers in representative occupations as pre- 
scribed in awards, determinations, or col- 
lective agreements. The data refer to em- 
ployees on payrolls as of the last payday in 
March, including those under 21 years of age 
if paid at the adult rate. The wage rates 
shown should not be regarded as current av- 
erages of actual wages received, but only as 
indicators, expressed in money terms, of 
trends in minimum award rates. Neither the 


wage rates nor corresponding index numbers 
indicate the relative level of minimum wages 
between States. 

2 1 Australian pound=240 pence=US$2. 24 
(par value exchange rate). 

3 Excludes agriculture, shipping, and ste- 
vedoring and awards relating solely or mainly 
to salary workers. 

Includes lead bonuses, etc. 


Source: Wage Rates and Earnings(Canberra, 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics), March 1965, p. 8. 
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Table 8. 


(1952—53=100) 


Australia (Six State Capital Cities). 


Consumer Price Index, Fiscal 


Years 1955-64 and January—March of 1964 and 1965! 





All groups Food 


Household 
supplies 
and 
equipment 4 


Clothing 
and 
drapery 


Housing . 








Year ending June 30: 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 



































January-March 1964--- 
January-March 1965--- 


























SCNADAAPNOWDOO 














1 Weighted average for the 6 State capital 
cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth, Hobart) combined. 

2 Includes homeownership costs and rent of 
privately or government-owned houses. 

3 Includes fuel and light, household appli- 
ances, and other household articles. 

* Includes transportation, tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, beer, radio and television operation, 


cinema admissions, newspapers, and such 
services as hairdressing, drycleaning, shoe 
repairs, and postal and telephone services. 


Source: Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1964, p. 435, and Digest of Cur- 











rent Economic Statistics, April 1965, p. 7 





(Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics). 
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Industrial Disputes, Workers Involved, and Worktime Lost, 





















































Table 9. Australia. 
1959-63, and by Industry Group, 1963! 
Number Workers involved ee eae 
Year and industry group of idl i 
disputes Total Directly | Indirectly? — 
1959 869 237,471 229, 469 8,002 365, 039 
1960 -- 1,145 603, 279 592,053 11,226 725,107 
1961 815 300, 357 288, 526 11, 831 606, 811 
1962 1, 183 353, 853 330, 823 23, 030 508, 755 
1963 1, 250 412, 708 398, 567 14, 141 581,568 
1963, By Industry Group 
All industry groups ------------ 1, 250 412, 708 398, 567 14, 141 581,568 
Agriculture, grazing, etc. ---------- 1 109 33 76 400 
Coal- mining 222 29,059 28, 855 204 45,914 
Other mining and quarrying------- -- 9 4,513 4,227 286 4,807 
Engineering, metals, 
vehicles, etc. 290 97, 363 94, 221 3,142 153,072 
Textiles, clothing, and footwear--- 4 989 989 -- 3, 59 
Food, beverages, and tobacco ----- 108 46,120 38, 286 7, 834 78,155 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. --------- -- 2,494 2,494 -- 1,513 
Paper, printing, etc. ----------------- 8 3,454 3,454 -- 3,949 
Other manufacturing 79 36, 221 34, 237 1, 984 101, 697 
Building and construction------------ 146 23, 809 23,297 512 52,915 
Railway and tramway services ----- 22 22,089 22,013 76 12, 666 
Road and air transportation--------- 25 15, 342 15, 342 -< 12, 621 
Shipping 2 497 497 -- 336 
Stevedoring 312 118,438 118, 438 -- 95,050 
Amusement, hotels, personal 
services, etc. 5 631 631 -- 695 
. 17 11, 580 11,553 27 12, 659 





Other industries 





























1 Refers only to disputes involving a work 
stoppage of 10 man-days or more. 

Persons thrown out of work at estab- 
lishments where stoppages occurred who were 
not parties to the disputes. 

3 Includes communication; finance, insur- 


ance, and real estate; wholesale and retail 


trade; public authority (not elsewhere classi- 
fied); and community and business services. 


Source: 


Year Book of the Commonwealth 





of Australia, 1964 (Canberra, Commonwealth 





Bureau of Census and Statistics), pp. 499-500. 
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Table 10. Australia. Trade Unions, by Industry Group, 1957 and 1963 





December 31, 1957 December 31, 1963 


Industry group oh SNF Number of ne ees Number of 
members members 


ve (thousands) ee (thousands) 








All industry groups 1,810 2, 003 





Agriculture, grazing, etc. 62 61 
42 35 


Mining and quarrying ----------------- 
Manufacturing 656 730 
Engineering, metals, 
vehicles, etc. 
Textiles, clothing, and 
footwear 

Food, beverages, and 

tobacco-------- 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 

Paper, printing, etc. 

Other manufacturing ------------ - 
Building and construction ----------- 
Railway and tramway 

services -- 
Road and air transportation--------- 
Shipping and stevedoring 
Finance, insurance, and 

clerical 
Wholesale and retail trade ---------- 
Public administration’ 
Amusement, hotels, 

personal services, etc. 
Other industries ” 
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Source: Year Book of Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1964 (Canberra, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics), p. 505. 


1 Includes communication and public au- 
thority (not elsewhere classified). 

Includes community and business 
services. 














